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This Copy of “ALLY SLOPER” is a Railway Accident Life Policy for £150. (Nine Claims already Paid.) 
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MIXING THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 

* Although Papa presided in person at the annual ceremony of mixing the Sloperian Christmas Pudding, things did not go off so pleasantly as might have been 
erpected under the circumstances. In the first place, neither Lord Rosebery nor General Booth turned up, although a special invitation had been sent them both. 
And in the second place, the Twins, whilst investigating, got mixed in with the pudding ingredients. Fortunately, what might have proved a frightful culumity 
was avoided by Dad’s dexterily, and Boulanger-Shakebacon was fished out looking more like a currant cake than anything else.’—Toortsie. 


A PRUDENT RESERVATION. CHARLES MATHEWS IN JAIL. 


“I Wap arrived at Preston, in Lancashire, to fulfil an 
engagement,” says Charles Mathews, the popular comedian, e 
in his autobiography, “and after a long rehearsal and hasty 
dinner, had just poured out a cup of tea, My servant bad 
announced the pleasing fact that the doors were open and 
the house crammed in every part. I sent him forward, and 
was preparing to follow, when a brisk knock at the door 
announced a visitor, A smart, cheerful man presented 
himself. ‘Mr. Mathews, I believe?’ ‘Exactly.” ‘1 am 
sorry to say I am a sheriff's ofticer, and have a writ against 
you for £400, which Lain charged to execute.’ ‘But Lam 
going to the theatre ; can't you wait till the end of the per- 
formance?’ ‘Impossible,’ said he, ‘that’s the very thing I 
am instructed not to do, [ must request your company 
immediately to Lancaster Castle.’ ” 

This vindictive arrest, which took place on July 4th, 1856, 
almost ruined the manager of the theatre, and poor Mathews 
“through ignorance and imprudence, found himself a 
Meta for a whole month in one of the worst jails in 

Sughd.” The description he gives of a debtor's life in 
pri-on is very dreadful. He and the officer travelled to the 
Castle ina chaise a distance of twenty miles. They arrived 
about eleven o'clock at night. and) Mathews was left in 
charge ofa gaoler. “ This funetionary,” he says, “took down 
aw bunch of keys, such ax had seen before in melodrone, 
“except, of course—my wife! und beckoning me to fulluw, without w word, unlocked 


‘TF nothing 1 thundered the Socialistic orator, fiercey. “I defy the “Except "—(encountering the gleam of a well-knmen eye amid the crowd) — 
‘ Hy ” 


whole worlid—— 


ye & 


402 


a massive door. In consternation I followed. A long stone cor- 
ridor presented itself, open to the sky at the top. through which 
the rain descended in torrents. 1 could descry nothing, the 
dismal lantern of the gaoler throwing a faint light only round our 
feet. Grating after grating was unlocked and clanked to again, 
the rain all the while descending on our heads, We then came to 
a tlight of stone steps, and loud sounds of rere? met my ear. On 
the second landing a large doorway with a solid iron grating pre- 
sented itself, and i Bere light of the lantern I saw a crowd of 
what I supposed to be lunatics in white night-gowns and cotton 
ps age clinging to the bars, shouting and gesticulating. 
‘Hold your noise,’ said the gaoler, banging the nipsatic bunch of 
keys against the bars, and away these spectres slunk into the dark 
— vond. We ascended another flight of steps where a 
similar sight presented itself, and to my horror I saw him apply 
the key to the door and motion me to enter. ‘In here?’ 1 said, in 
amazement. ‘In with you,’ was the harsh reply, and in a moment 
I heard the heavy grating clang behind me, and the key turned 
upon it. A shout then arose that made the vaulted roof ring 
again, ‘A new bird! a new bird!” was screamed from mouth to 
mouth, with imitations more or less happy of the crowing of cocks 
in every ae and I was ushered by some forty or fifty rough men, 
in their night-shirts and cotton caps, through two rooms closely 
furnished with small narrow To my dismay I was instantly 
recognised, and coarse jokes respecting ‘ Used up’ and the ‘Game 
of Speculation’ were ed about. A few good-humoured 
fellows set to work to make me up a bed, and with faint half- 
uttered thanks I threw myself, dressed and wet as I was, upon the 
mierans couch, and passed such a night as can never be descri 

or forgotten.” 

At daybreak the debtors were conducted to a room, where they 
washed at sinks, cooked their food and spent the day, market 
people coming to a grating to sell them what they could afford to 

uy. Visitors they cms saw in the presence of a gaoler, who heard 
every word, and at half-past nine they were packed off to bed. 
Mathews spent a long, weary month in this prison, nicknamed 
‘“‘ Hanabrow's Hotel "—Hansbrow being the name of the governor. 
At length he got his discharge. “Away I flew to the railway,” 
says he, “and jumped intoatrain. As we rattled by the castle 
walls, a rosy, smiling gentleman opposite me playful y observed 
*That’s where Charley Mathews is confined.’ ‘Poor fellow!’ said 


a sympathising female. ‘Poor fellow!’ said the jolly gentle- 


man; ‘not atall. He revels init. Lord bless you! he’s been in 
every prison in England,’ I need not say I did not immediately 
introduce myself.” 
e e e e e e 
LAITEST. 


There's somethink orfle about that there loddger. He kcep onn 
a gronin an doant pai no wrent. We ar a usin diffzfectinks, 
Cloride off lime and condi iss flood, Mi resspectfall farther av 
took rooms oppersight. He sai he dvont no ware the prophit cum 


inn, 
(Next week, “ As Like as Tro Pvas,”) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclose a stam ped envelope jorge enoughtocontain the 
contributions submitted. Do not inclose loose stainps. 


Same to you, A CONSTANT READER; You're the sort that ALLY 
likes. Glad to hear tt, MerniE Masner. Jlardly likely, 
WILLIAM SYKES. Try another, A. 8. BALSTEAD. Quite impos. 
sible, F.J. Anyone will show you, BARLOW, If you will but ask 
the wey: Sorry that at present, SALLIE, All the space we hare 
we need. Much obliged for lengthy notice; It is cayrtal, F. ReaD. 
Sorry that we cannot use your Little spate oon BLAKE. Not 

ing 


ta “SLoper,” HENRY ROLLET; You are ma some mistake, 


—~>— 
“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
The Largest Circulation of any Illustrated Paper in the World, 


Forwarded to any part of the World, Sarawak and Bechuanaland 
excepted, post free: 
83 Months, 18. 8d.; 6 Months, 3s. 3d.; 12 Months, 6s. 6d. 
In Stamps or P.O.0.'s payable to GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“THE SLOPERIES.” 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, Lonpoy, E.C. 


Show Cards will be sent post free to Newsagents on application, 


PARIS 
On sale at all Kiosques and Booksellers’, at 20 centimes, or by 
special arrangement at our 
PARIS AGENCY, 22 RUE DE LA BANQUE, 


—_—__——— 


NINE OLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 


£150 


Will be paid to the next-of-hin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 
(Railway Servants on duty excepted), who shall ha, to meet 
with his or her death in a Railway Accident to the Train in 
which they are travelling, in any part of the United Kingdom, 
PROVIDED a copy of the current issue of “ ALLY SLOPER'’S HALF- 
HOLIDAY” be found upon the Deceased at the time of the Accident. 
“ ALLY SLOPER’s HALF-HOLiIpAY” is published throughout the 
United Kingdom every Wednesday morning at 9 o'clock, and the 
Insurance lasts one week from that time, expiring at 9 o'clock the 
Sollowing Wednesday morning. 


—_—_———— 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
—~<_— 
In the Office of the Financial Spitfire. 
Company Promoter. 1 say, look here, you know, what made you 
round on me like this 
Editor (blandly). Round on you, my dear sir, to be frank with 
you, we round on every body unless—unless we're squared, 
ss 
= 
Snoggs. 1 hear that young Jem Dusty has turned sweep. 
Snaggs. 1s he a good one. 
Snoggs. 1 don’t know, but I can answer for the fact that the 
business sovts him. " 
“Why weepest thou, my daughter?” “Oh, 
I'll die of grief,” said she. 
“ My love must out of London go 
To Tennessee!” 


But only twenty miles or so 
From town that day went he ; 
He'd said, “1 out of London go 
2.10, S.E.!" 


* 

Old Friend. Excuse me, Penhecker, old man, but don't you 
think you are somewhat unnecessarily severe with that servant of 
yours 

Penhecher. Shush! I am working her up on purpose. Pre- 
sently she'll get so wild that she'll go for the missus, and then I 
shall get even, don’t you see? *.* 


RAINWATER, eays a ladies’ beauty doctor, is invaluable for the 
complexion, Ia it? You just ask the sweet blushing girlet of the 
burlesque chorus who's had the misfortune to be caught ina rain 
storm, and hear what her opinion is on the subject. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 556.—The “ Jill of Hearts" Costume, 


Although Poppy Prettigrew las 
to earn her living at the wash-tub 
during most of the year, you can bet 
she makes up for it in our Christmas 
pantomime. 


“What cher goin’ to ‘ave for yer 
Christmas dinner, Jim?” “Same as 
usual, Ghost becf and slum puddin’.” 


The Hon, Fitrnoodle, Come and sit on my kuce, Cissy, and tell me how many 


kisees you have had under the mistletoe. 


Cissy, Haven't time at present. But Sister Nellie over there won't mind. 


She sits on lots of fellows’ knees. 


AUTHORS—AUTHENTIC. 


No. 37.—Pennington, 
(Pen inked ‘un.) 


“Waiter, this hare soup has got no 
hare in it.” “No, air; you see, our—er 
—cook is bald,” 


a 


Saturday, December 22, 1894. 


Time, Christmas Eve. 
First Friend, Hullo, old man, what's up? You look pretty 


olue ; going to a fi 
$e he, Oh, no; only 8 family party, that’s all. 
The New Woman. Have you read the new novel, “ The Terracotta 


THlodest Young Man (Dlushi 
oun, i: i ve 
logked thro “t, We ushing painfully). Yes, 1—1—l've 
e New Woman. I it ? Is it worth reading? 
Modest Young Man. Well—er—er—to i 
the language is extremely décolleté. gia. mildly —er—er— 


“ETHEL,” he said, as he wound his arms around h i 
figure and imprinted a salute upon the ripe cherry riggs in: 
eee be my excuse. I claim my Christmas Box.” He got it—on 

° ss 


i 
Sones (with justifiable pride), . x 
heath a eg cs . ). Yes, I’ve got seven of em, all fine 
mith. ! we've all got something to be thankful for. 
Jones. Eh? Why, you haven't any family, h 
Smith. No: that's what I have tobe thavkful fon 
ss 
s 
To this world of ours, through space afar, 
Comes light, alike from Susend Ser. 
iments of youngsters run 
Abroad, who, in the way of trade 
Me you have A aag Kd = 
en you've a id. 
And hence that trifling cols diepl hayed” = 
As the modern Charge of the “ Light” Brigade! 
ss 


s 
First Lovable Little Darling. Did you notice, dear, 
the time Mrs. Noorich was hers she ver cee 2 ‘centhiond tne 
splendid new fur coat she had on. 
Second Lovable Little Darling. Yes, dear, 1 did notice. I 
"iret “Lovable Little Darling. Mi 
ri able Little rling. ¢ lik dear, : 
know how to pronounce it. et . re mere Se eel 
s 


A Mother (who has just insured her baby in the Providential 
That's all done, then, and now, if so be 3s St like hapeen 
to FS pala the little brat, I shall get-—— 

e Insurance Agent. Seven years’ penal itud ikely. 
Goda g e s : penal servitude, most likely. 
s 


Snipper. How awfully spooney those two are on one another. 
Snapper. How do you know? 
Snipper. Why, she reads his poems and he listens to her singing. 


s 
Look here, here’s one for you to ask over the elderberry, Why 
should an army clothier be a source of trouble to the War Office? 
What, give it up? Well, we'll tell you. Because he's always 
making brecches of contract—breaches of contract, see? Ha! ha! 
s 


s 
é aires: Old Jones has been stumping all through the Western 
‘ounties. 
Jtobinson, Dear me, 1 didn't know he could talk. 
Brown, He can't. 
Robinson, What do you mean then ? 
Brown (dodging the missile which he knows he deserves), Why, 
he’s got 1 wovuden leg, hasn’t he? Yah! 
ss 
s 
SoME of our correspondents itch 
Hereon to gather information : 
“ Of all religious weeklies, which 
Attains the largest circulation?” 


And from experience thus we state : 
“ Most widely, sire, in each direction 
Does circulate the Weekly Plate 
On which is ta’en the week's collection.” 
ss 


s 
Going through the Museum, 
Caely: I say, mate, what are them there pistols called “horse 
pistols” for, eh, d'ye know? 
Dick. Carn't say as I've ever heard, mate, but I sh'u'd think it 
was cos they’d kick so thundering hard when they’re fired. 
ss 


s 

Aunt Jane. 1 am sorry to see, Johnny, that your Bible is covered 
with dust, which shows you haven't been reading it lately. Don’t 
you remember the tale I told you about the drummer boy, who 
carried his Bible to war with aise sad when he was shot the bullet 
was b stopped by the Bible in his pocket, and thus his life was 
savi 

Johnny. That's all right, Aunt Jane, but s’posin’ he'd been read- 
ing it jest then he’d ha’ been killed, wouldn't he? 

ss 


s 
First Society Woman. But 1 thought you were going on the 
— Have you ane given up the idea? 
ond Society Woman, Oh, no; but my divorce is coming on 
in a month or two, and as it promises to be good reading the 
manager advises me to wait till then. He says I shall be worth 
another £50 a week. 


em Have another cigar, old man, and help yourself to the 
whisky. 
oad. Thanks, but—er—I'm afraid we must be going. Isn't my 
wife a Jone Sins puttin on her bonnet? 
Host. Oh, that's all right, she won't be down for an hour or 80° 
she and the missus have just started discussing servants. 
s 8 


s 
HE who has loved and lost, when with a mountain 
Of ceaseless grief his tortured breast is laden, 
Calls up the Muse from Heliconian fountain, 
To sing his sorrow, and the tuneful maiden 
Goes like a house on fire when once she’s started. 
But she would not produce a strain so clever 
If “ parted” did not rhyme with “ broken-hearted ” 
Nor “sever” rhyme with “never” and “forever”! 
s.* 


* . 
Clara. Here's another of those silly paragraphs about a wife 
poying Cigars as a present for her husband, 1 can't sce the joke 
n it. ; 
Frank (her husband, with recollections of last Christmas). It is 
no joke, dear, I can assure you, and—er—by-the-bye. that reniings 
me, I'm thinking of giving up smoking in the New Year, so you 
better not buy me cigars as a present this Christmas. 
ss 


s 
First Man, Why is it that star performers are always spoken of 
as artists? 
Second Man. Because they draw, 1 suppose. 
First Man, But what do they draw? 8 
Second Man, Why, audiences, of course, stupid. 


_—— an 


ONE PENNY. TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


CHRISTMAS LARKS. 


* THE EXTRA NUMBER OF “LARKS!" 


SIXTEEN PAGES OF RIGHT - DOWN ROARING ‘Tiff. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E£.C. 


Saturday, December 22, 1894.) 
TOOTSIE’S AMATEUR PANTOMIME. 


PREPARATIONS for the coming pantomimes are now at their 
height. The “ book,” the subject for which was fixed upon the 
first night of last year's 
production, has been lon 
written, cut about, an 
written again. The 
—s are meer ernie 
and scenery nearly paint- 
ed, Thousands of men, 
women, and children 
have been engaged, and 
hang around the neigh- 
bourhood of the panto- 
mime theatres. The 
Clown and _ Pantaloon 
come forth from—who 
shall say where ? — and 
hob-nob at adjacent 
taverns, and onlookers 
are surprised to find that 
the clown in private tife 
is considerably older 
than the pantaloon. 

There ts to be plenty 
of pantomime this year. 
Wonders are promised at 
Systebyer - Beovech) 

ouses, and everything is 
to be at least twice as 

ood this year as last. 

t us hope it may be. 
Ll should like a joke or 
two more, if it is not ask- 
as: too much. 

hat wonderful 
paper, The Era, contains 
: advertisements of new 
pantomime printing and stock printing in profusion. W. Clarkson 
urges you to buy of him your costumes, wigs, properties, Blondin 
donkeys, animal dresses, grease paints, powders, rouges, eye- 
vencila, liners, putfs, etc. 8. Reid advertises “Tights for the 
Million,” and White, his tights, “cotton fine 2s. 9d., and pure silk, 
full. 288, ; postage, 3¢. per pair.” 

All this bustle spiurally once’ poor Pa, and he suggested we 
should go round to Town Halls and places with an amateur panto- 
mime, and so we gave out the parts. Tottie and I are to be 
fairies, combining cart-wheels and skirt-dancing. The Honble. 
hilly chose the part of Harlequin, and when he was measured for 
his dress there were siniles in Bow Street. The Dook Snook says 
he once saw Mr, W. 8, Gilbert play Harlequin. He was substantial 
though active. To the Dook Snook is allotted the réle of 
pantaloon, and he is to pad for it ia places. Lardi, we all agreed, 
should be Columbine, and Bob elected to be clown. 1 wonder 
whether he thinks he can make-up pretty. In_a book about 
pantomime by Andrew Halliday, the author says : “ Pretty actresses, 


Harlequin and Columbine. 


Clown and Pantaloon. 

we know, are apt tocrush the hearts of young gallants in the stalls, 
but did it ever enter anyone's mind to conceive that a knock- 
kneed, wide-mouthed clown was in any point of view adapted to 
crush the hearts of ladies in the boxes? We should say never. 
Kut still it is a fact that clown graces have an attraction for the 
fair sex. We once knew a clown who was taken a fancy to bya 
lidy—a real lady of property too. She married him, and next 
Foring night the clown came to the theatre in his own carriage. 
He had now money enough for his support without acting, but his 
wife liked to see him play clown, and it was part of the matri- 
monial compact that he should continue his profession.” 

They are wonderful to behold, are our three mashers, as 
“Vampo,” “Patchy,” and the “Old ’Un.” At rehearsal Bill 
stuck fast in his first shop window and had to be sawn out. Bo 
kicked the Dook too hard and hurt his own back in a fall. But 
the motto is to be “Grin and bear it.” May it prove fatal to none. 

It has been suggested that poor Pa, from his extensive know- 
ledge of the Nobility and Gentry of the Old Kent Road and else- 
where, might be utilised in the acting management, whilst the pay 
place will be safer with Ma. 

Mr. McMouther hus kindly lent us a script for the “comic 


business.” Perhaps, my dears, you never saw one of them. The: 
care ae often appeared in print, so I will give you a aeall 


“Enter Clown and Pant. Man x with machine (‘x,’ you know, 


aga 
shop and exit 
(sic). An old 
gentleman en- 
ters with little 
dog. Pant. Hg 
him _handbill. 
slg A 
og. gent 
eit Clown 
pops dog in 
machine, turns 
the handle, and 
pulls out from 
the other side 
long row of sau- 
sages, Gent 
returns, calls 
and whistles for 
dog. The sau- 
gages commence 
wagging—a la 
dog’stail. Gent 
frightened and 
runs off,” 
I at And so very new, too. 
of consideration for my friends, ‘Sir Augustus Harris and 
“ Live and 


Skirt dancing. 


Awfully funny, isn't it? 
\ Our i 
ple Oscar Barrett, we shall allow them a week's start. 
ive" 18 our motto, We expect a crowd. 


ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


SLOPER’S PILLS 


PRICE 4” PER BOX (50 PILLS). 


——-——— 


SLoPER’s PILLS are made from the prescription of an 
minent Physician, practising in the West End of London, 
and will be found invatusble in cases of Liver Complaint, Indiges- 
tion, all Stomachic Affections, Giddiness, Nervousness, Shortness 
of Breath, Costiveneas, Headache, Wind, Blotches on the Skin, 
Pimples, Debility, Disturbed Nights, Unpleasant Dreams, Bilious- 
ness, Want of Tone, all Female Complaints, ete. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
1 Daws-n Terrace, Haverstock Hill, Loudon, N.W., 
October 22nd, 18%. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have tricd your SLOPER'’s PILLS, und have derived great 
benefit from the use of them, They are very good indeel, and the pleasing part 
about them is, that they (lo not purge one, like other pills I have taken. I calght 
also mention that my wife and two lady friends have also tried them for Sick 
Heaaache, and they acted splendidly—all trace of headache disappearing the 
next day. Wishing you every success, which you certainly deserve for so guod a 

medicine, Believe me, yours faithfully, OHN R. BEESON, 

To Messrs, GURDEN & Cv., 99 Shoe Lane, 


70 Fordwych Road, West Hampstead, N.W., October 25th, 1894. 
DEAR Strs,—I have lately been taking SLOPER'S PILLS for Indigestion and 
Liver Disturbance, and consider them a most excellent remedy, and shall strongly 
recommend them to my friends, I shall be glad to know whether I can obtain 
the pills at Whiteley's in future, or whether I should order them from you. I 
am, dear sirs, yours faithfully, WALTER HENDRIKS, 


Messrs, GURDEN & Cu, 
12a Cudworth Street, Bethnal Green, London, E., 


October 26th, 1894, 
Messra, GURDEN & Co., 99 Shoe Lane, E.C. 

DEAR Sins.—During the unsettled weather my liver got out of order, and I 
am very pleased to testify that your SLOPEKK's P1ILLs have given me immediate 
relief. You are at liberty to make use of this as you think fit. I remain, dear 
sirs, yours faithfully, Rh. DURLACHER, 


10 Salt Lane, Herne Bay, October 29th, 1894, 
DEAR Sirs,—Having been a sufferer from Biliousness for years past, I was 
induced to try a SLOPER PiLL. 1 am pleased to tell you I have derived great 
benefit from them, and, as the well-known Sloper is a universal favourite, I trust 
everyone will give them a fair trial. You are at liberty to publish this state- 
ment, should you feel disposed to. jeve me, yours respectfully, 


EMMA KNIGHT. 
Messrs, GURDEN & Co., 99 Shoe Lane, London, 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


SLOPER’S PILLS 


IF NE DOES NOT KEEP THEM 
SEND 9}? IN STAMPS TO 
THE PROPRIETORS, 


GURDEN & CoOo., 


98 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
AND A BOX WILL BE SENT IMMEDIATELY. 


THE POET WINS A POUND. 
THE Man-who-trotted-axioms-out 
Was guzzling gin, to quench his drought 
And close beside him, drinking stout, 
Was the Man-who-scribbled-rhymes. 
And the former said, “ Of course it’s clear 
That Christmas comes but once a year!” 
And the latter spake, with a laughing leer, 
“It comes two ditferent times!” 


The Man of Axioms looked aghast 
To find that he had found at last 
A mortal who would rashly cast 
A doubt upon his s: h. 
But the Man-who-scribbled-rhymes would not 
Abate his words one single jot, 
And the argument waxed high and hot, 
Till a pound was bet by each ! 


The Man-who-trotted-axioms-out 
Said, “ Though your views | flatly flout, 
Yet do not for 2 moment doubt 

That | will give you here 
The quid which in my hand you scan, 
If demonstrate to me you can 
That Christmas unto any man 

Comes twice in every year!" 


The Man-who-scribbled-rhymes then spake, 
“My quit in hand each year I take, 
A wealth of Christmas verse to make, 

At the closing of Bereeober : 
So, while I wield my ‘hristmas pen, 
You'll own that Yule is with me then, 
Although, forsooth, it comes again 

On the twenty-fifth December !” 


* * e * 
And thus the Man-who-scribbled-rhymes 
Got a quid to spend at the pantomimes ! 


—_——s—— 


A LAST WORD OF ADVICE. 

Now, look here, boys, there’s no getting out of it—nor would 
you want to if you could,—let whatever kissing you have to do this 
Christmas be done in a workmanlike and proper manner ; nothing 
so annoys A. SLOPER as to get a lot of letters just after the Christ- 
mas holidays from girls who have been kissed indifferently, or 
who have been senselessly slobbered over by young men supposed 
to be Sloperians, and therefore expected to know their business. 

To start with, the proper sort of kiss is quite soundless: those 
which go off with a report like a wet dumpling falling on a marble 
washstand are unworthy of a moment's consideration, and are onl 

iven by triflers and young men who polish their hats with bril- 
iantine and lead lives of deceit. The kiss should also be tasteless : 
those who cannot resist the sage-and-onion “stuffing” should 
salute their beloveds on the brow or send them crosses on the back 
of a post-card. Romeo should feel Juliet growing heavy in his 
embrace, and her eyelids should drop with submission as though— 
well, perhaps you'll understand what is meant if A. SLOPER snys, 
as though she'd had a liqueur too many with her pudding. Then 
Romeo should gently help himself to the kiss—neither pecking at 
it, as it were, like a hen at a cold potato, nor hanging on to it 
unduly. If she is a right-minded girl, she will give him the tip 
when tes over by opening her eyes slightly and smiling, when he 
must immediately “ break away,” as they say at the German Gym. 
Never “hold” after she’s smiled—it's bad form. A pretty good 
way for learners is to count three silently—six if they are practising 
on their grandmothers,—but the counting should not be heard by 
the recipient. The girl that can’t stand being kissed through three 
beats has probably spotted someone she loves better approaching, 
and has only made a convenience of you. She only took your kiss 
just then to save herself shrieking aloud. On the other hand, if it 
1s she who is the beginner 

But what a waste of words : they nerer are ! 


AN INEXPLICABLE MYSTERY. 


—S 


THERE fre certain mysteries in life that are unexplained, and 
some that are unexplainable. This is one of the latter. 

Now, there's nothing 
whatever remarkable 
about Snape—at least there 
yearsago, when 
new him, nor yet 
last Friday week when 1 
knocked up against him 
in the Strand—and yet the 
fellow must possess qual- 
ities which entitle him to 
rank at the very least with 
such men as Socrates, 
epolcos, or Tim Healy. 

y no stretch of imagi- 
nation can you term his 
appearance distinguished. 
Heissmalland insignificant 
as regards figure, and must 
be verging close on forty. 
He has a thin, bloodless 
face, with somewhat pro- 
minent cheekbones, and a 
comparatively cold and 
faded blue eye, utterly 
devoid of expression and 
5 matched by its 
ellow. His hair is short, 
bristly, and of the colour 
termed by courtesy, auburn, 
and he wears an extremely 
aggressive moustache— 
much larger than his size 
entitles him to, which outvies hia hair in richness of hue and 
strength of bristliness. In short, I should say Snape was exactly 
the sort of man that a precocious street boy would elect to 
“guy”; and your precocious strect boy is Nature's own judge in 
these matters. 

His conversational ree are neither striking nor brilliant. At 
the informal little club in Maiden Lane, whereat we used to fore- 
gather years ago, sees was rather a butt than otherwise. As the 
sage remarks of youth,and the pregnant witticisms of dawning 
manhood flew from tankard to tankard, he would sit silently 
caressing the aforementioned moustache, with a particularly 
vacant, not to say conceited, smile adorning his face. But he once 
broke the almost continual silence. A member of our little circle 
having fallen a victim to the lure of matrimony, and degenerated, 
asa imatter of course, intoa trembling slave to the caprice of his 
better half, the conversation turned one evening upon Woman— 
and various methods of subduing her ! 

We were all, as usual, speaking at once ; declaring, with various 
degrees of energy, what are would do under such and such circum- 
stances, and how are should only like to see the woman that would 

co rule ua, etc., etc., when 
= 


4a Nery 


the voice of Snape fell 
quietly upon our ears, 

“If,” he said idly, 
flicking the ash from 
his Hounsditch | 
“a wife of mine 
to disobey my com- 
mands, I should simply 
order her to her chamber; 
and, stepping up at my 
leisure with a stick, | 
should administer per- 
sonal correction.” 

A loud burst of laugh- 
ter greeted this assertion. 
“And you think she 
\ would go?” queried 
someone, heap 

“I fancy so, dear boy,” 
was the calm reply. “1 
fancy 80.” 

Years passed, and our 
circle separated; and, 
in turn, I found my own 
head within the matri- 
monial noose. From 
being the sole vg rietor 
of a snug little haber- 
dashery business, 
became simply a man- 
server in the shop; my wife sceing fit to take entire control 
of— But why dwell on this painful and degrading subject? 
Fill in the outline for yourself ! 

I was lounging at the shop door one afternoon, trade being 
slack, and the chieftainess absent, when there came strolling 
measuredly along the pavement, ostentatiously twiddling the ends 
of his moustache, a little man whom I at once recognised to be 
Snape. Five or six paces in his rear followed a gigantic woman, 
at least six feet high, and massive in proportion, who bore a baby 
in her arms. 

“ Ah! dear boy !” he said nirily, pausing at the door, “ how do, 
how do?” Then with a wave of the han , indicating the massive 
female in his rear, “* My wife, dear boy!” 

The courteous inclination of my head received a grunt from the 
giantess. “Come and take tea with us, dear boy,” went on Snape. 
“ Say eonsy next. The Hampstead Road—here’a my card! 
Ta-ta! dear boy!” and the procession re-formed as before, and 
continued its progress, — 

With difficulty obtaining the requisite permission, I went. 
Keenly I observed the situation, aud noted the deference and even 
humility exhibited by Snape’s wife towards her placid lord. She 
appeared to anticipate 
his every wish; and 
the slightest glance of 
his eye, or motion of 
his finger, received im- 
plicit obedience. Seizing 
& moment when we were 
alone, I said eagerly, 
though with some ner- 
vousness: “Snape, old 
chap, you remembr 
what you said at_ the 
club one night, about 
ordering a wife upstairs? 
Have you ever ventured 
trying it on, eh?” 

“Once, dear boy,” he 
said. “Once I found it 
necessary.” 

“And did she go?" I 
asked amazedly. 

“She went, dear boy,” 
was the calm reply. 
“She went like a lamb.” 

And a few minutes 
after I went myself, 
tilled with wonder and 4 
envious admiration ; , y ¥ 7 
for, to my way of She weut like a lam, 
thinking, Snape is one 
of the greatest among men, J/e can rule a woman!!! 

Yet there is no statue raised to him,and he will, in all prob- 
ability, rest ina comparatively unknown grave ! 


nm 
Twiddling his moustache. 
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A. What's his name, d'you say ¢ “Oh, no, dear, I never purchase Christ 
“Proy, why do yon wish to leave, cook 7" A SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 4. Herr Vantz Cutting. canis to send away. The oves I received ie 
“Why, marm, the living is su very plain, my young man, Mr. de. As you are so towl of Art, I hope this India-rubber plant A. You're right, he does—and brushing and year are quite guod enoach fur that purpose,” 
Al, duu't approve of it,” will be acceptable. combing too, —Extract from Letter of Young Lady, 
©4° Miss Sloper will be ilelighted to reevive photographs from those OISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER.—SIR JAMES PAGET, Bart. 


Oo her friends whose portraits have not pet b-en inserted, 
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() If B ise ve observed lately an oki, old man enter again and yet again during when he declared that the “CnristMas TIOLtDAYs” for '94 should excel that of 
the hospitable portals of the Sloper Arms, and come out wiping his mouth —_ last year, he was determined that that should be the case, and, impossible as it may 
after asking for a modest 2 worth wherewith to attempt to throw off that nervous seem, ‘tis an accomplished fact! “ALLY, old man,” said the Prince of Wales, when 

ion which appeared to overwhelm him, that man would be the Wreck. he looked in the “C. H.” to send to Osborne, “ you've been over-loing 
—(2) If, between whiles, you have male yourself acquainted with the interior of it; consult Paget.” “Bert, I will,” said A. SLOPER; and he did.—(5) “Come to 
99 Shoe Lane and observed a venerable being having a lark with back numbers, as the light and let me look at your tongue,” said Sir Jumes Paget. A. Siok 
the maniacs of old did with straws, that venerable being would be the Wreck.—@(3) | exhibited the same. “Great Scot!” cried the eminent surgeon. “Mn. SLOPE, 
If you have been benighted and observe a tottering species of humanity doing his have you ever thought of taking the pledge?” “Never, Sir James, on my honour 
best to support exhausted nature by frantically clutching a lamp-post, that tottering asa gentleman.” “That is fortunate,” said the veteran doctor, “for had you done so 
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No. 370.—Miss ConsTaxck WILDREY. species of humauity woukl be the Wreck.—(4) And if you have been privileged to = dissolution would rapidly have Be warned in time ; drink deeply or you are 
« Fair Constance, constant is my heart to thee.” Peep through the keyhole of the study pertaining to w Court observed an a dead man.” “I will, endeavour to act up to your advice,” said A. SLOPE, 
—The Dook Snook. agtd, flabby party all of a heap in his chair, with a wet towel round his skull with modestly, “and if, Sir Jones, 08 will give me a dose of alcohol I will drink it 
e which to cool the throbbing contents, that agéd and Lege party would be the directly to your good and a merry Christmas to you.” A. SLOPER took 
“ Denr love, I pray thee bid me not despair. —Lord Bob, Wreck. Naturally you would say, “That mau has been doing too much.” Well, the physic and didn’t even so much as make a wry face or ask for a bit of sugar 

“ How rare a gift is beauty such as hers,” —The Hon. Billy. well, perhaps he has, but A. SLOPER is not the man tu disappoint the public.aud after it. Wasn't he good, eh? Bus he generally is during the festive season. 

a 
THE LAIRD BOWLED OUT AGAIN. 
(44 
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(1) MeNab’s auld Auntie MeFariane has a hantle siller to leave behint her, Tt was last Sabbath morn, “ Mistress McFarlane,” quo’ the (2) The Eller murmure, as he pickit up (3) The things the Laint said were quite 


Taint, “your puir nephew, McNab, an’ mysel’ hae aye been dear freen's; we hae tu’en sweet counsel thegither, we hae woepit thegither, and we a “fozy neep,” “ Ye twa-face, plooky partan 1 uncalled for, aml were enough Ste 
Jae prayed thegither, but noo that he's turned a gogele-eyed intitel would it uo Le weel tu leave yer siller in sic respectable hauns as my ain, for und the muckle neep ted on its drew) — the hale country ; aul McNab is still Auw 
instance 7“ Laird,” piped Auntie, “ye're mair ou angel than o nian,” eee, heir, 
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Tease’ CcySkof 
OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG. 


At last the good old festive season is upon us, and we are all in a merry, rollicking mood, of — right, Kreps women ina constant fright :—As usual, Labby with his toys, Fills children’s hearte 
course ; well, if we are not we ought to be. Christmas is such a jolly time, you know, At least. so wath many joys :—Hail, Christmas, Hail! again we greet you! And SLOPER gay prepares to meet 
I have been told by most of my young friends. Perhaps some of us elderly old_jossera, who have — you :—The aiceets prove tempting, so these rash Young kidlete for them make a as i—The Covent 
to “pay the piper,” do not quite appreciue the jollity of the festival. But to business.--Hea ia Garden balls engage All aeclldom, and are all the rage :—A fog hunt of the quod old aurt, Iscertainly 
the Scripture we are told, That drink sill make the weakest bold :-—At Kensington, this fiend at a kingly sport —A Merry Christmas to you, one all! ——THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN, 


EASILY EXPLAINED. 


HOW IT OUGHT TO BE. 
Misa Primley Murixt hgh reform to the disgraceful 
wustu! 
se ot ose Tig ensere. Parsimontous Passenger, Well, my tad, when a gent 


1, gentleman 
gives you a penny for carrying a light valive bulf a mile, what 
ou nay ? 
la Gamin, Who are ye bally well gettin’ at, that's 
I ! 


do 
wot 


me (with extensive acreage of chin), But I thought your 
SOUP CTIO fe Wine one penny, 
indresser, dvat va, xiv; but, you ace, you've @ double chim, “Are you cokl, Mr. Rawdon? I'm ag warm @ foadv!” “lal no donbt, But then, see how often , 

Leland a sir hat m0 xe, soa'r x you're tousted 1° SEASONABLE.—A regular twister. 
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THE MANTLETON SPECTRE. 


= 
FortTUNE had not treated Jack Mantleton as kindly as it should, 
for Jack was really a very nice young man indeed, and fairly 
deserved the 
smiles of the 
fickle goddess, 
He had always 
been brought up 
toconsider him- 
self his uncle's 
heir, and when 
the old man 
died suddenly, 
ee, bre ct Mi 

} re es fom whole 0 3 
tet A wealth to his 


antag LC Sea 
al mn i 


it was a terrible 


(Wed 
Ve NA 


facer for Jack. 
It wasn't that 
he so much 
tainded the loss 
of the expected 
fortune himself, 
but it put an 
end tothe pros- 
pect of his 
marria; with 
Ethel Warring- 
ton. Ethel, dear 
little girl that 
she was, wrote 
to tell him that, 
although her parents insisted upon her breaking off pages 4 epee 
she would never marry anyone else, but wait for him until he had 
made a fortune. And Jack had replied that he knew she was a 
sweet true darling, and that he'd set to work on the manufacture 
of that fortune without delay. Christmas, however, was close at 
hand, and Jack decided to wait until after the festive season before 
setting to work in earnest, more especially as his cousin had 
written inviting him down to Mantleton Towers, and saying a lot 
of nice things about submitting to fate with becoming resignation, 
and trusting sincerely that Jack didn’t bear him any ice. Jack 
was too good a fellow to do that, and had replied cordially that he 
would accept his cousin's hospitality with pleasure, and when he 
heard from Ethel that she and her parents had been invited also, 
he was very glad he'd done so, The cousin wasn't quite so pores 
He had only nsked Jack as a matter of form, fully expecting him 
to refuse, and it rather upset his arrangements when he didn't, for 
the cousin had his eye on Ethel himself. However, there was no 
getting out of it now, so he put on his best smile and bade Jack 
welcome with every show of cordiality, fully resolved to see that 
he ge pe many opportunities of renewing his love passages 
with Ethel. 

“Isn't there 2 room here they called the Haunted Chamber?” 
he asked the housekeeper a day or two before Jack's arrival. 

“ Certainly, sir,” responded the old retainer gravely ; “it’s neve 
bin’ slept in for many a year now, sir, for they do say as how——” 

“Yes, yes, I’ve heard all about that rubbish,” interrupted the 
cousin, hastily, “Dut I won't encourage any nonsense now. 
that the room ix propesy cleaned and prepared for use, and—er— 
yes, he may give it to Mr. John when he comes down.” 

“To Mr. John, sir, why he——,” commenced the housekeeper 
in a tone of remonstrance, but her master bade her do as he told 
her rather sharply, and the old lady went off muttering. “If there 
is anything uncanny about the room may it frighten him to 
death,” thought the cousin, and with this charitable wish in his 
heart he went off to sce the preparations for the festivities. 

A merry Christinas Eve the party spent at Mantleton Towers, 
aud despite the caution of mamma and the cousin, Edith managed 
to snatch a few minutes with her lover,and Jack was in a par- 
ticularly happy frame of mind when he retired for the night. 
“Whata ye! y little brick she is,” he thought ; “hang me! if only 
oor od nele Will had kept his promise how happy we might 
have been.” 

It was some two or three hours later that he was awakened from 
his slumber by the sound of a heavy groan, and, sitting up in bed, 
he became aware that a figure, whose costume dated from the 
Commonwealth, was distorting its skeleton face into the most 
horrible grimaces at the foot of the bed. 

“Hullo,” said Jack, cheerfully, “ what's the meaning of this?” 

But the vision only groaned more deeply, and twisted its 
features into a yet more horrible expression. 

Jack ey “ Really, my friend,” he said, “I'm afraid you 
were never handsome at aay time, but when you do that, ‘pon my 
word you're positively repulsive.” 

“ Ain't yer frightened 2?’ said the bad basi shortly. 

“ Dear me, no,” responded Jack. ‘ve seen lots of ugly things 


before. 
“Good. You are the first mortal 


“ Good,” exclaimed the spectre, 
I have not instantly scared into fits or insanity. 1 am right glad 
that there is still n Mantleton who inherits a little of the courage 
that distinguished his ancestors. 1 could scare that white-livered 
hound, your cousin, to his death did he dare sleep here. You shall 
have your reward.” 

“ You're very kind,” said Jack politely, “but I don’t think you 
can serve me just now, except by allowing me to go asleep again— 
I'm awfully tired.” 

“Peace!” cried the ghost, impatiently. 
poser. rash boy. Listen. In this room, concealed where no 

iving being has gazed, lies the will that makes you master of all 
this fair domain.” 

Jack was now thoroughly awake. “ But how about the other— 
the one making my cousin the heir?” he asked. 

“A forgery,” said the spectre, “a clever forgery Png ene by 
your cousin and your uncle's rascally solicitor. 7 ae to 
destroy the true will, but were never able to find it. Your uncle 
had an eccentric fancy for keeping it himself, and was off 

: before he could 


“You know not my 


new where he 
had secreted it, 
Come.” 

Hastily don- 
ning his “bags,” 
Jack followed 
the apparition 
across the old- 
fashioned room. 
Halting a few 
yards from the 
door, it reached 
forward, touched 
a spring in the 
black oak wains- 
coting, and 
instantly a square 
panel tlew back, 
disclosing a small 
recess or cup- 
board filled with 
shelves. 

“Search,” said 
the spectre, 
motioning our 
hero to enter. Jack obeyed, but on looking over his shoulder 
discovered that the ghost had not followed him, He stepped 
quickly back into the room, the panel closing behind him with a 
click The vision had vanished. 

“Well, this is a rum go, and no mistake,” remarked Jack. 
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“ However, there's no good to be done by rummaging here in the 
dark, and these things are always better escsriitn| before wit- 
nesses, I think I'll sleep upon it; it may turn out a nightmare in 
the morning.” 

But despite his resolution he didn't get much rest, and was up 
soon after dawn. Breakfast finished he related somewhat of his 
adventure, and proposed a search party. The cousin turned deadly 
pale, and tried to pooh-pooh the whole affair, but Jack whispered 
something in his ear that caused him to turn even paler, and he 
followed the inghe without a word. The spring was found, the 
panel shot back, and a few minutes search among a heap of books 
and papers brought the missing document to light. 

Then what a scene there was. Everybody crowded round Jack 
and shook him Lid the hand, particularly Ethel's father and mother, 
who could hardly leave otf shaking it. Then it was discovered 
that Ethel was laughing and crying in a fit of ——— all to 
herself in the corner, and only when that young Iady had been 
restored to calmness was it observed that the cousin was gone. 
Nor did he re-appear that day. He had bolted the moment he 
saw the game was up, and before nightfall he and his accomplice 
were safe out of the country. Ethel and Jack are very happy, but 
though they use the room frequently they have never received 
another visit from the Mantleton Spectre. 
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“ALWAYS WITH YOU.” 


From day when New Year's bell chimes, 
To day when play the Yule mimes, 
In every place, at all time 
The poor are with us still. 
On some no Star of Hope gleams, 
On some no eye of love beams, 
To some this fair wide world seems 
A desert drear and chill. 


We on the Christmas logs gaze, 
We trend the dancers’ wild maze, 
And from our lips the Yule lays 
In long, loud lightness burst ; 
But, while our shimmering lamps shine 
And while we drain our bright wine, 
Without our gates the poor pine, 
An-hungered and athirst. 


And, while our songs are loud sung, 
And high our Christmas leaves hung, 
Sweet Charity, with mild tongue, 
Does for the poor ones plea 
So, of our rich and choice fare, 
Pray can we not at Yule spare 
Some unconsidered, slight share, 
The starving poor to feed? 


ooo 


FATHER McGARTH'S CURSE. 


“ YEz leadin’ a bad loife, Barney Macgee,” said Father McGarth 
as he frowned upon the culprit. “ Yez leadin’ a bad loife, an’ it’s 
my duty to warn ye agin it.” 

“Wow, wow, father, an 
where's ‘the harm?"” said 
Barney Macgee. 

“Ye get drunk, Barney 
Macgee.” 

“Ido, father, as often as 
| can, which isn't often ; bad 
seran to my luck,” whined 
Barney. 

“Ye bite yer wife when 
yez drunk.” 

“Wow, wow, where's the 
hae! Shure, she takes it 
aisy.” 

“Yez a disgrace to the 
) parish, Barney Macgee!” 
- continued Father McGurth. 

“Maybe I am, an’ maybe 
| ain't,” muttered Barney 
Macgee, sullenly. 

“Phat’s that yez say kd 
said Father McGarth. By 
my sowl, if yez spake bac 
I'll put my curse on yes!" 

“Oh, would yeu, thin,” 
said Barney acgee, 
thoroughly roused. “Shure 

: it’s not a cursed man ye'd 
be allowin’ to dig yez potatoes for nothing,” with a sneer. 

“Hould yez tongue! Ye've mixed op my temporal privileges 
wid my spiritual duties. Yez a hardened sinner. yy Macgee, 
Oi put my curse upon yez; an’ if yez iver drunk an’ bate yer wife 
agin, the saints ‘ll turn yez into a rat—think on that now, Barney 

rgee,” said the irate priest, as he banged out from Barney's cabin. 

And ney thought over it, and the more he thought of it the 
less he liked it. Father McGarth was much loved and honoured 
in the district, and he deserved the love and honour accorded him. 
He it was who, when sickness was rampant in the h, was ever 
ready to spend his little means and great strength in caring for his 
neighbours. And no one loved and honoured him more than 
Barney Macgce. Barney had shown his love in a rather more 
practical than spiritual manner, by doing odd jobs for the kindly 
priest, and as he thought of the impudent way he had spoken to 
the good man he felt that he could have bitten his tongue out. 

And to be threatened with being turned into a rat! He could 
not bear the thought. He resolved to do his best to attain the 
father’s pardon and the revocation of the curse, and in the meantime 
to take no risks by getting drunk. 

ree weeks’ rigorous abstinence was closed by a m 
Christmas Day. Barney had attended chapel in the morning wi 
the bravest resolutions ; but the festive spirit of the day was too 
much for him. He succumbed ; and by the time fst home 
to his cabin he was as drunk as any reasonable man could hope to 
be and maintain his equilibrium. 

“ Biddy,” said Barney, as he subsided on a stool in the 
of his wife, who was ex t of the beating that usually came 
with Barney's enjoyments. “ eer I’ve been a good man to yes.” 

“ Yea, barrin’ the batin’s,” said Biddy. 

“ Arrah, now, niver moind the batin’s,” said Barney. “D'ye 
moind the toime when Oi was a gossoon, an’ ye was a bit of a slip 
of a girl, when I kissed ye behoind yer father's pig house for the 
first toime in my loife?” 

“I do, Barney, I do,” said Mrs. Macgee, as she wiped away a tear, 
oopi ured by the memory of hopeful days. 

a “ How fond we were av one anither in thim happy toimes,” said 
arney. 

“ We were, Barney, we were.” 

“Shure, an’ we've bin happy tozither all our married loife, Biddy.” 

“ We have, Barney, we have—barrin’ the batin’s.” 

“Niver moind the batin’s, I tell yez! We've bin happy.” 

“Yes, Barney, yes, we've bin happy ; but shure, dear, are yez ill 
that yez spake that w: aa 

“Il? no, Oi’m not ill. But in the memory of these ould toimes, 
an’ in the memory of our happy married loife, an’ av the g 
husband Oi've bin to vez—” 

* Barrin’ the batin’s.” 


* Bother the batin’s, Oi tell yez! In the memory of all the good 
toimes we've had, ‘gin to-morrow ye see me get less an’ less, an’ to 
shrivel up, an’ grow smaller an’ smaller, an’ beloike to get down on 
my hands an’ knees an’ craw] about—will yez, for the sake of ould 
tuimes, Biddy ——” 

* Will Oi what, Barney?” 

“Will yez kape yer eye on the cat?” 
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1 
WHEN that I wasa tin x 
= ile etary of the ver ih 
ouc! me man Idish j 
Which memory still holds dead” 


1 3 
The valentine, ont 
the Easter 


sped, 
Could yield 
no bliss so 
strong 
As that which 
I experi- 
encéd 
When 
Christmas 
camealong. 


When that a strapping youth was I, 
A stripling in my teens, 

My care! eas hours crawled calmly by 
Mid beauteous sylvan scenes. 

“My luve was like the red, red rose,” 
And strolling o'er the lea 

With Annie, at the long day's close, 
Was heavenly joy to me, 

But the sweetest bliss I e'er could know 
Was to quit the festive throng, 

And kiss her ‘neath the mistletoe 
When Christmas came along. 


TIT, 


When that I was a married man, 
Much weight of care I bore. 

The cruel debt-callectin clan 
Seemed always at my door, 

And monster speculations failed, 
And left me scarce a dime ; 

Yet, spite of all, I always hailed 

The beascyeg A Christmas time. 

For I could hear my children’s pranks 
With admiration strong, 

And render Heaven fervent thanks, 
When Christmas came along. 


Iv. 


And now that I am bowed and bent, 
And white, and wan, and sere— 

For, ere the winter blasts be spent, 

Vhiend my eightieth year— 

And now that o'er my worshipped wife 
Grows high the preveryard grass, 

There's still one pleasure in my life 
Can other joys surpass. 

To me my youth returns each year, 
What time the sport and ane 

Of my grandsons four I see and hear, 


When Christmas comes along. 


JUST HIS LUCK. 


THERE was the usual Christmas draw on at the Blue Elephant, 
which is always more enjoyable because the participators are 
aware that it is prohibited, and, therefore, manghty. 

Chopping had inveigled his chum, Chipper, to drop in accident- 
ally for a glass, and had then stuck him for a tanner ticket. 

What do you think you'll win?” inquired Choppins, as they 
walked home. 

“Oh, a box of cigars, if 1 win anything,” replied Chipper. 

“Why are you so sure?" 

“Oh, I always do win cigars. I don't smoke, you know.” 


—___s—___—_ 
A COPPER’S CAPACITY. 


HE wasa bit of a philosopher, and, as he took his matutinal tub, he 
couldn't help thinking that there'd be a deuce of a lot of “ Christ- 
massing ” this year, seeing that the good old festival started on a 
Monday. You see, it seems scarcely worth while to begin work to 
have to knock it off almost directly, does it ? 

He dressed and descended, and, opening the street door, gazed 
up and down the little suburban terrace to note how the carly 
risers seemed to take it. Presently came the heavy footfall of the 
regulation boots of the Metropolitan “slop,” and Q937 turned the 
corner. In honour of the approaching festivities, probably, he’ 
cocked his helmet a little over the left ear, and appeared generally 
to be on good terms with all who respected law and order. 

“Good mornin’, constable.” 

“Good mornin’, sir, an’ the compliments o’ th’ season t’ yer.” 

“Same to you; er—will you take a drop of anything?” 

“Thanky, sir, i don’t mind if I do.” 

Our philosophic, genial hero did not ask the bobbs into the house— 
his grocer had not yet exe- 
oo teh, a 
o w of co 
included a few bottles o 


pa anil ducted 
perso! conducte 
the pecker to the Cow 
and Callipers at the 
acy ana what's yours, 
‘liceman ? ” 


P 

“Arf pint of old ale 
anda penn’orth of rum, 
sir, please.” 

t was soon served, and, 
raising it to his grinning 
lips, he drained the 
pewter with the air of a 
man who felt that he was 
doing himself a bit of 
sood, 

“Thanky, sir, thanky,” 
he said, as he set the 
empty vessel down; 
“that’s give me a’ appe- 
tite an’ made me_ feel 
ready for breakfast.” f 
Gs rme! And don’t youthink that ale and rum on an empty 
stomach is very bad for the digestive organs!” x 

“P'p'aps go, sir, if you takes it on a empty stomach. 

“ But—er—” . ee 

“That's my texth this mornin’, sir—so long, Merry C'ris—wh)) 
I'm blowed if he ain't gone!” 


Saturday, December 22, 1894.] 
(TIGHT) LACE.Y-FAIRE. 


[The recent Anti-Corset Exhibition seems to have caused some conster- 
nation in wasp-waisted circles.) 


“Stay! stay!” is scarcely 
now the phrase 
That's fit for female appli- 


cation. 
For that implies a pair of 
4 gy ” 
Which seme think an 
abomination. 
For, lo! the up-to-datest 
case 


Of strange museum com- 


who lace— 
In point of fact, 
To be exact, 


An Anti-Corset Exhibi- 
tion ! 


That portos of the fair sex 
Ww 


0 
Love wasp-like waists, 
though scarcely 


hh 
ve each female 
form look fatty?” 
But those who'd see the female form 
In sound symmetrical condition, 
Will doubtless hail with welcome warm 
That latest p 
Of staying “stays"— 
That Anti-Corset Exhibition ! 


——s———_ 


THE ENGAGEMENT WAS “OFF.” 


THERE was a singular lack of enthusiasm, an altogether un- 
seasonable want of heartiness about the welcome he received 
ler family that Christmas Eve, when, in accordance with long- 
completed arrangements, he ran down into Shropshire in order to 
xpend the festive season with his betrothed. But, bless you, their 
manners were ap genial compared with the reception he 
got from her, He felt there was thunder in the air before he had 
been in the place five minutes, and after dinner, when everybody 
had trooped off to the hall to play “ games" he got atilda 
into the nr teak and asked her, “Why this icebergian 
demeanour?” 

Maud Matilda vouchsafed no verbal reply. After a few moments 
agonisin f 
struggle with 
her pocket, she 
prod from 
that mysterious 
receptacle a 
letter. “This, 
William,” she 
said, calmly, “I 
received from 
you yesterday, I 
presume the—the 
person for whom 
it was intended 
received — mince.” 
And in cold, mea- 
sured tones Maud 
Matilda pro- 
ceeded to enun- 
ciate the follow. 
ing remarkable 
document : 

“My DEaR 
LotT1zE,—1 am 
sorry to tell you 
that, being com- 
pelled to dance 
attendance upon my carrotty-haired heiress, [ shall not be able 
to see anything of you this Christmas, It's hard lines having to 
do the tender to a eee bey fright of a girl when you and I 
might be having no end of a spree together, but you know how 
I'm situated, my pet. Why do ugly girls always possess the oof? 
I hope you got back all right from the Oxford the other night, and 
also received the little Christmas box, which, finding you out, I 
left in charge of the potman. I thought you'd like a bracelet 
better than another ng. Think of me whilst I'm away, being 
prise be about by Maud Matilda, or bored to death by her con- 
foun led old father, instead of comfortably enjoying the sn ry 
of the Fiddlers’ Arms, and a warm Scotch mixed by its pres ding 
WILL.” 


Hebe. Think of it, Lottie, and pity me, “y at 
ours always, 
“ 


“ Miss Lottie Featherly, Fiddlers’ Arms, Brixton.” 
Now, sir,” concluded Maud Matilda, “what have you to say 


to that? 


but her companion had absolutely nothing. 


flunmuxed, He was completely 


BELLES OF THE BUFFET. 
No. 15.—THE TALBOT GIRL. 


A Girt there is in town 
T o whom ny heart bows 


down. 
Y et ne'er a word endear- 


ng 

E scapes my lips. I'm 
fearing 

T hat she'd reject my 


plea, 
A nd that would make 
poor me 
L ive all my life in sad- 
B ond the hope of 
eyon 
y et pe 


gladness. 
O ft. as I've stood before 
er, 
T his heart's grown sore 
and sorer, 
In her sweet eyes to 


see 

No look of love for 
me 

L ight up her handsome 


? 
O renhance its charming 
grace, 
0, no! she ne’er will love me. 
ear girl! she looks above me. 
h! lords and viscounts twenty, 
obles and peers in plenty, 
ould gladly wed my fair: 
nd, if you'd fin know where 
ives she who holds my heart in fetters, 
ook down this song's initial letters | 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX, 


—_—_— 


Port ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA, November 20th, 1894. 
DEAR ALLY SLOPER,—It is one of the penalties of greatness 
that it is to be exposed to the kodak or — of any chance 
1 1 send you a South African paper with an article in which 
you will see I have taken a great liberty with your honourable 


name. I trust vou will not be offended, During my holiday sta: 
in London 1 lodged at the Salisbury Hotel, rhe wad to ol tor 


my paper regularly at “The Sloperies,” in Shoe Lane—hence my 
tmllacy with the ancestral portraits. I see by this week‘s 
number zou are giving usa biography of the Family. It will be 
read with interest throughout the world. Allow me to wish you 
a Happy Christmas, and as you sit in retrospective mood on Old 
Year's Eve, enjoying the fragrance of the lemon and “ Unsweet- 
en may your mind feel a calm delight in remembering that 
‘ou have added something to the “ gaiety of nations,” and made us 
lieve that “life is still worth living,” while it gives us such genial 
friends as ALLY SLOPER and the winning smiles of Tootsie and 
her friends. Yours faithfully, “ ASCLEPIADES AFRICANUS.” 


SLOPER’S ANCESTORS. 
No. 10.—Juan PHILANDFR SLOPER 
(Surnamed the “ Lady-Killer"), 
Born, 1260. Stabbed, 1300. 

WE terminated our last week's chapter of this hideous history, 
by recording the murder of the Teetotal Baron in a butt of barley 
water. The guilty brothers had small difficulty in hushing up any 
little fuss that a too ofticious coroner might have been disposed to 
make, had he not been properly squared; the quy returned a 
verdict of “death from misadventure,” and Wilfrid Booth Lawson 
a > with his fathers. 

‘ow commenced a time of festivity, in striking contrast to the 
melancholy reign of the late noble. Juan Philander Sloper, who 
succeeded to the estates, had already made a very decent reputation 
for himself as a Lothair, and now that he was in a position to 
indulge his decided tastes in this direction with less pecuniary 
em — speedily roe into a very deuce of a fellow 
among the girls. P of all that ready wit and graceful 
8 that courtly bearing and fine presence, which still dis- 
tegutclies his descendants, he rapidly acquired a notorious character 
as the first rowd of his time, and the diaisuns of Beau Sloper, as he 
delighted to be called, afforded the Court gossips and the society 
journals endless food for comment. 

Under the Puritanical reign of his sober-minded brother, Juan 
Philander had been compelled to confine his amorous escapades 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the castle, and four breach of 

romise cases already attested to the havoc he had wrought in the 

reasts of the rustic maidens of the vicinity. Now, however, he 
flew at — game than the simple damsels of the village, and 
attaching himself to the person of the King, he entered upon a 
series of flirtations with the beauties of the Court. 

It was a decidedly more exciting occupation. When Phyllis had 
discovered that her admirer's attentions were not serious, and had 
cut up rough, there had only been a clod-hopping brother or 
father to settle with, who, being merely serfs or vas«:1s, were easily 
bought over, or if inclined to be too cocky, effectually silenced by 
the process of assassination, a still popular pastime among the war- 
like nobility. Now, however, it became a question of fighting an 
indignant brother, or an outraged husband, and as Juan Philander 
chan his loves almost with every moon, it will be seen at once 
that he had his hands pretty full. He was an accomplished 
duellist, however, and those who went out with him never lived to 
relate their experiences. 

Weary at length of the joys of the Court, Juan Philander 
retired to his castle, with the highly laudable intention of turning 
over a new leaf. He had already been concerned in nineteen 
breach of promise cases, thirty-seven divorce suits, and one hundred 
and twenty duels; so that he might have claimed to have estab- 
lished a fairly decent record. Unfortunately, soon after his return, 
he became involved in a love affair with a particularly lovely 
youn povent: who, upon his refusal to make her Lady Sloper, 
stab! him to the heart, and then flung herself from the battle- 
ments into the moat beneath. Her ghost, with hair and garments 
all dripping with the water, still haunts the East Terrace, and the 
family legend has it that, on every anniversary of her death, the 
whole ti dy is again enacted, by which the lady avenged herself, 
and Juan Philander met his doom. 

(To be continued next week.) 


—_o——_ 


SLOPERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

SoME people seem to go out of their way to find trouble and 
misery. One miserable wretch known to A. SLOPER has been and 
wrecked his Christmas to rights. He’s begun his Christmas week 
by becoming a vegetarian ! 

Here, dear reader, here's a proverb got up neatly as a toast, and 
A. SLOPER will propose it as they're taking otf the “roast”: Who 
seeks to eat a turkey which to life for years has clung Will be 
willing to acknowledge that “The bags die young.” 

In the good old days of Brutus the Roman aristocracy were com- 
manded by law to kick whomsoever presented a bill to them, the 
whole length of the Appian way. Boxing Day in Ancient Rome 
was a hollow mockery : not even the turncock got a single denarius, 

“Oh, what can retard the blossoming of budding love?” sings a 
Christmas poet. Don't know. Hold on, though : if a bad boil on 
the girl's under lip won't do it, A. SLOPER will pay forfeit. 


TWOPENCE. 
Post free, Threepence. 


JUST OUT. 


ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


Nearly 100 
ORIGINAL PICTURES NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
A SWEEKTLY PRETTY DANCE, 
THE ‘‘TOTTIELARDI” VALSE, 
Specially composed by the CHEVALIER L. DEL Bono, 


AND A DOUBLE-PaGE PLATE, BY W, F. THOMAS 
(measuring 21in. x 15 in.), 


SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS SCRAMBLE. 


Amongst many other especial attractions will be found 
A CARTOON, BY W. F, THoMAs, 
SEASONABLE ANARCHISM. 
AND A LARGE Diawine, BY Hal LepLow, 
“LIVING PICTURES” AT THE “FRIV.” 
(As given on Boxing Night.) 


TWENTY PAGES of ORIGINAL PICTURES, READING and MUSIC 


never before published, 


TWOPENCE. 


GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“THE SLOPERIES,” 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


MiuiTary Mem. Pat-rol(ljing: O'Flaherty shtumblin’ home, 
begobsa, afther closin’ toime. 

WHEN did Gilbert write an opera with only four letters in its 
title?) When he produced J/is AL NC. 


4 


407 
THE REVOLT OF GHIBER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RxHOoMBO BALADDIN, alias Mike M’Ginty, proved to be an excel. 
lent cook, and ere many weeks had passed had covered him-elf 


A very superior Irish Stew. 


with glory by introducing into the sublime menu a very superior 
“Trish stew,” which so much delighted the Bawshaw that he 
conferred the Order of the Brass Basin on the fortunate Baladdin. 
is honour enabled the cook to meet the Vizier without impro- 
riety, and the idea of revolt, which had been first only hinted at 
tween them, was now can’ freely when they were alone. 

The Vizier carefully counted up the supporters upon whom 
he felt he might depend, and although these were not conspicuously 
numerous, still they were strong encurs to form a party who, by 
=e promptly and with vigour, would certainly overwhelm the 
existing Government. 

Rhombo Baladdin was the agent who was mainly used for carry- 
ing on the negotiations between the leaders of the insurrectionary 
party. Being a Giaour he was beyond suspicion of taking any 
ver: t interest in the internal affairs of the country, and the 
fact that he had been an unbeliever would make it unlikely that 
he would be admitted to intimacy by the followers of Mahomet. 
Rhombo, wholly unsuspected, was freely allowed to wander 
through the city, and was therefore able to spread the intelligence 
among the conspirators in a very etfective way. The Giaour's 
merry face was welcomed in most places, and at none more ro 
than at the residence of the late keeper of the Bright Buttons of 
the Harem, the lamented Muley Pasha. 

The widow of the late Muley Pasha—there were thirty-eight of 
her—were naturally de- 
cidedly incensed at the 
summary manner in 
which unbecoming 
mournings had been 
forced uponthem. The 
principal widow felt the 
matter with much keen- 
ness, because mourning 
had never agreed with 
her complexion, and she 
determined to be re- 
venged onthe tyrannical 
Bawshaw if she could 
find an opportunity. As 
guardian of her son she 
had considerable power 
in the household, and 
when she was ap- 
wronached by Rhombo 
Baladdin, as the emis- 
sary of the Vizier, she 
promptly let him under- 
stand that she was ready 
to cast in her lot with 
any scheme that might 
result in the downfall of 
her husband's murderer, 

And Rhombo Balad- 
din, like the true 
MGinty he was, was 
anything but indif- 
erent to the charms 
of the widow Muley. These charms were numerous and substan- 
tial, and not wholly personal. The late Muley had amassed much 
wealth ere he became an ofticial in the sublime Bawshaw's house- 
hold as Keeper of the Bright Buttons of the Harem. He had been 
a dealer in precious stones, and the collection of cut and uncut 
gems in the possession of the widow was worth an enormous sum. 

Rhombo was aware of that, and though their possession was 
handicapped by being attached to the person of a too colossal 
example of feminine flesh, he was prepared to risk the trouble of 
engineering both should occasion arise. 

And there was some likelihood that such occasion might arise, 
for the widow Muley smiled sweetly on the M'Ginty frequently, 
and the M’Ginty had responded with the alacrity and attractive- 
ness of one who had been born within sight of the Blarney Stone. 

Rhombo Baladdin was delighted with his prospects in love 
and finance, and the position in the country to which fate in 
the form of a shipwreck had called him. True, he had lingerings 
towards old Ireland, but old Ireland was very unlikely to run 
away, and might afford to wait till he was ready to return to ita 
much richer man than he had ever hoped to be when he first set 
out from its shores. And why should he not return to its shores? 
There was nothing to attract one in the land of the Bawshaw. 
There was no poteen, no bacon, and not a potato worth looking at, 
an’, sure, couldn't he, with some of the late Muley’s jewels, buy 
back the M’Ginty ancestral home, and give the late Muley’s widow 
n home where there were no beheadings, and where the only tyrant 
to be feared was a landlord whohad a bad habit of asking for the 


The couspirators. 


The widow Muley. 


rent at intervals, When the M’Ginty pressed the widow Muley's 
hand to his lips as he left her after communicating some treason 
one night, he resolved, without delay, to open the loveemaking in 
the most determined manner.—( 70 be continued newt week.) 
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THE “F.0O.S"” PORTRAIT GAI.LEPY. HARDLY COMPLIMENTARY. 


i 


wi 


No, 391.—Tuk Lorp Mayon, F.0S8. 
“At this season of the vear, when a too liberal indulgence tn 
the pleasures of health drinking may not unfrequeutly tend to 
AN appearance at the Guildhall, we feel that a portrait of the 


Chief Magistrate will be particularly appropriate. Some of our Elderly Young Lady. Uf we stand here much longer, Captain, people will think you have been kissing me 
readers be already be acquainted with the personal appearance under the mistletoe. “Shay, cockie, shtand us a drinksh. You cantsh ve 
of the Loni Mayor, may be on friendly terms with him, observe Old Naval Captain (bluntly;. Not they, indecd! They wouldn't think ] was euch a fool. more stoucy than ] am.” 


him at the Show or some other civic function ; they may even 
have made his acquaintance in his magisterial capacity and 
been given ‘the option.’ However this nay be, we feel assured 
that they will readily recognize the above portrait. Our hero's 
career would have little interest for the reader. It is quite 
devoid of romance, and not.the mo skilful dramatist it 
work up into a decent Christmas Pantomime without drawing 
very largely upon his imagination, He did no busincas with 
felines in his youthful days,and no bells of any church whatever 
asked him to turn again, or assured him woukl be Lort 
Mayor of London. Chiefly becuuse he makes a good ‘un 
however, he waa created F.0.8., and the ‘Sloper Award of Merit* 
presented to him November 17th, 1894,"—ebrett Improved. 


——— 


=F 


SOME OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 
A few of the boys, and = —- best—dou't you forget it, 


=< 


‘pas 
ww 


ed 


(1) Tommy Trout, Wot's the oll gal a-doin’ on now, Jack? Johnny Green. She's (4) He had calculated, however, on such a surprising display of activity upon 
e-takin’ on it out o’ the pot to sce how it's a-gittin’ on, Oooo! ain't ita — the part of Mrs. — (5) Johnny Green's mor the por senda bid fair ter be 
(2) “ Look ‘ere, Tummas, the old man's out, You take and whack the winder with a —_ quite snecessful.——(6) And no doubt would have provel so had nut “the old man” 
stick, and then, when the old gal ‘ooks it arter you, I'll nip in and sneak the ling returned unexpectedly and caught Johnny in the act of annexing an important 
—eh?” Tommy Trout. Right ‘ed har! I'm on it }—(3) Then Tommy tackled his | avige of his Obristmas banquet. As it was, Johnny was caught in the act aud— 
share of the job with a thoroughness which promised great things fur his future.— there, why pursuc the painful theme at this festive scasou ? 


GIRLS BILLY'S PROPOSED TO. 


f 


SHE KNEW HER CUE. 


She. 1 daresay she's very amusing, Miss Yvette Guilbert—but 
1 dou t understand French well enough to tell. 
He, Funny thing. Neither do 1. 
(But they both came expressly to hear her—that's another 
Sunny thing. 


A “CHARACTER” STUDY. 
Distinguished Amateur Histrion (sitting down to be “ made up"). 


Now, I want to lvok a bit comic in this part, don’cherknow, so Rilly had a fine chance here, but the 

ive me a rather eccentric wig, and make my eyes look regular girl was so shockingly jealous, She found a : a AG 
goggles, Then turn up my nose—not tov much—and give me out that she was not Billy's first love, and “Tulloa, obl man! have yon been long in “What are you going to wear this winter-+>. sts or stripes ? 
a retreatiny elin, sce? You may as well make my mouth a bit cut him dead at once, Sume girls are so these partsy” “Nu, my stay’s very short. “Oh, not spots? My young man is a profes vu | billiard player, 
bicger, too. sensitive. A-loo!” and he says they arc always barred now. 
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